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Charivaria 


Hit_er wished to spare Yugo-Slavia the horrors of war, 
we read. Nevertheless, knowing that he had plenty of other 
horrors to offer, she chose that one. 


° ° 


The Borsen Zeitung refers to hardships being borne by 
the lower classes in the Reich—a typical German attempt to 
make the world believe there is a lower class than the one 

now in power. 


° °o 


“What can a man do if 
there has been a lot of gossip 
going on behind his back for 
some time?” asks a newspaper 
reader. Either change his seat 
or threaten to call the manager. 


° ° 





Soft soap, dissolved in water, 
is said to be a splendid thing 
for green-fly in the garden. Failing that, of course, one 


just has them dry-cleaned. 
° ° 
Steady, Now! 
“You were interviewed as a witness to fact, but you assumed 
the roll of an expert witness.”"—From a Solicitor’s Letter. 
° ° 
A new photograph of HiTLerR shows him sitting in an 


easy-chair. It is presumed that he had just returned from 
an exhausting journey standing up by car. 





“The British taxpayer loves to grumble,” says a writer, 
“and who of our statesmen would deny him the opportunity 
to do so?” Sir Kinestey wouldn’t. 


oO ° 


Somewhere at this very moment, remarks a critic, the 
great book of this war is probably being written. Still, it is 
some consolation to think that only three or four hundred of 
them will ever be published. 


° ° 


A telephone-user tells a news- 
paper that, disgusted with the 
slow service, he seized the ; 
telephone to raise Cain. Of 
course he got Abel. 


° ° 





A writer in a daily paper 
expresses his fear of a sudden 
German invasion of Eire. This 
is premature. HITLER hasn’t even signed a pact of non- 
aggression with DE VALERA yet. 


° ° 


Outlook—Dull 
“Matcu Up Your Face to Your Fasric 
We’re going to see a lot of grey this Spring.” —Daily Mail. 


°) ° 


A Boreham Wood resident has bought a goat which he 
hopes will be the means of supplementing his war-time 
Extra butter ? 


rations. 


THE NEST 
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“And here are some of the official war correspondents—the ‘ Echo,’ the ‘Wire,’ the ‘ Comet’ 
and the ‘Zulu Observer.’”’ 


’M going to order 
Pounps of seed! 
Not cabbage nor onion 
Nor beet nor swede, 
But Flowers, useless 
And sweet and pretty. 


The Agricultural 

War Committee 

Will have no powers 
To forbid me flowers, 
And all the seeds 

From A to Z 

Shall brighten my fields 
And fill each bed. 
Allysum, Borage 

And Columbine, 


Seed Fever 


(From receiving a Spring Catalogue) 


Dahlias, Eschscholtzias 
And Freesias fine, 
Godetias in thousands 
Shall bloom below 
Great double Hollyhocks 
Row on row. 

Iris and Jacob 

I'll set 

With Kniphofia, Lupins 
And Mignonette, 
Nemesia and Orchis 
And Scented Phlox 
Quamoclit, Rocket 

And banks of Stocks, 
Thyme in masses, 
Ursinia small, 

Verbena and Wallflower 


1’ll have them all. 
Xeranthemum, dry and hot, 
Yarrow and Zinnia, 

I'll grow the lot, 

And every pea-stick 

I can buy 

Shall bear Sweet Peas Only, 
Ten feet high. 

Pinks and Poppy seed 
Small as sand, 

Gilia and Geum 

Shall deck my land. 

Pounds of all 

And then pounds more 

I’m Going to Order. . . 


After the war! 





~~ 
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Science 


have looked round their homes and noticed what a lot 

of things in it are Science, and felt pretty complacent. 
At the same time, of course, they are bound to notice what 
a lot of things aren’t—curtain-rings, and the gap under and 
up one side of a door, and the way furniture sort of grows 
into a carpet. These things are known as Typical. But it 
is the other things I want to tell you about. 

I think I shall begin with electricity, because it is doubtful 
if anyone has got through life without thinking what a 
wonderful thing electricity is. Not so much because they 
think it is as because they know that that is what you 
should think about electricity. Even nowadays, with all 
the advantages of education and the films and the wireless, 
people still, in that infinitesimal space of time between 
clicking a switch down and remembering that someone took 
the bulb away, have a dim feeling that they ought to be 
thinking how once they were a primitive man and had to 
rub two sticks together. But there is something even more 
scientific than clicking a switch down, even when the light 
does go on, and that is clicking it down and finding that 
it was down already and needs clicking up to get the light 
on. This means that somewhere—it may be a whole flight 
of stairs away—is another switch that controls the same light. 
This is so scientific as to give people a funny feeling which I 
can only describe as humility. 

This brings me to refrigerators. If people feel humble 
about electricity, it is nothing to how they feel when they 
open a refrigerator door, or lean on the top and think that it 
isn’t all that cold from outside. You see, people can under- 
stand electricity—that is, they realize that if they only knew 
about it they would understand it perfectly—but no one 
has ever understood a refrigerator. People who try to take 
shelter in thinking about electricity are floored right away, 
because gas makes a refrigerator just as cold as electricity. 
This makes any real mental contact between people and 
refrigerators virtually impossible. People have to content 
themselves with seeing how the ice-cubes are getting along 
and looking after the little potted-meat jar which hangs 
underneath to catch the drips. But there is, every now and 
then (though not so often as the little notice inside the 
refrigerator door says), a time when people and refrigerators 
can shake off the trammels of Science and approach each 
other on equal ground. This is called (by the little notice 
on the refrigerator door) defrosting. People turn the 
machinery off and wait for the coating of ice to come 
unstuck before they lever it off with a carving-knife; but, 
ice and people being what they are, it more often happens 
that they have levered it all off before any of it has come 
unstuck. For quite a surprising number of people, defrosting 
a refrigerator is even more exciting than taking a wheel off 
someone else’s bicycle; and when people talk of the benefits 
of Science this is what they mean. 

Now we come to hot-water systems. Roughly, people 
have figured out that the hot-water system of a normal 
house works like this. There are a number of taps dotted all 
over the house and somewhere a tank is hidden away. To 
locate this tank, people have to look in the cupboard where 
their clothes dry quickest. This tank is full of hot water, 
which is very scientific indeed because the boiler heating it 
is right downstairs. When anyone in the house turns a tap 
on, so does someone else, and the water is diverted to this 
other tap. When a tap won’t turn off, people know that it 
has something to do with a washer, and when it won’t turn 
on it means that someone very strong was annoyed because 


i] SUPPOSE that all my readers at some time or other 


it wouldn’t turn off. On the whole, people live in moderate 
harmony with hot-water systems, because any feeling they 
have that the water might be hotter is usually sublimated 
into guilt if they have used it all in a bath, or resentment if 
someone else has. 

Now for zip-fasteners, which are Science, because people 
can remember when they were invented. At first people 
went about saying that a zip-fastener was sheer magic, and 
even trying to see inside the little slide thing that does the 
fastening. Next followed a wave of scepticism, when every- 
one told everyone else that it was perfectly simple. The 
position has now settled down to a compromise, with people 
thinking that it is perfectly simple to the zip-fastener but 
wouldn’t be to them. The only other thing you need to 
know about zip-fasteners is that people can never watch 
people trying to mend a zip-fastener without badgering 
them to let them have a try; but this applies to so many 
things like looking up telephone numbers or unsticking 
stuck drawers that I don’t think it means anything. 

Sometimes, for no very definable reason, things which 
should be Science aren’t quite; for instance, typewriters 
and sewing-machines. I think the general attitude is that 
they are Progress, but a bit noisy and awfully easy to trip 
over. And sometimes there is quite a thin line dividing 
what is Science from what is not. A blind which shoots 
half-way up the window when you touch it is Science, but 
a blind which shoots the whole way up when you haul a 
string round ona pulley is not Science but a nuisance. A gas 
fire is Science, but a gas-ring isn’t, somehow. Shoe-trees 
which click into a shoe and catch your finger are Science, 
but the ordinary ones with a piece of bendable stuff in the 
middle are not Science but shoe-trees. A calendar with 
little handles that you have to twiddle round to get to the 
right day is Science; but an ordinary calendar is just paper. 
So is the back of an envelope pinned to a door saying 
“1 Small Brown please.” But a newspaper is Science 
because it is printed so late at night and delivered so early 
in the morning. A corkscrew is not Science, because it is 
up to you, not the corkscrew, to get the cork out without 
breaking it. But a rubber-stamp with the date on back- 
wards is Science because when you bang it down it gives 
you the date forwards. A sofa with an arm which lets 
down is Science because the person fiddling with the lever 
in the arm didn’t expect it. The only other piece of 
furniture which is recognized as Science is the sort of arm- 
chair with wooden arms and a seat that slides out a few 
inches, because when you slide it in again the back of the 
chair comes up and hits you. A wireless set, of course, is 
Science; so is a gramophone, unless you have to wind it up. 
So is that sort of little fan of sticks people nail on walls to 
hang drying-up cloths on. I could give you a lot more 
examples, but I expect you’ve got the hang of the thing by 
now, or well enough to be able to look round your homes 
again and think what a lot of things in it are Science. 


° ° 


New Outdoor Sport 


“The housing problem is acute, and if an apartment is to let 
people cue up for it.”—Sheffield Paper. 


°o ° 


Impending Apology 
“ Bristol was again attacked by the Nazis last night, but damage 
was astonishingly light in spite of load after load of incendiaries and 
many H.G.s.”—Manchester Paper. 
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Against Odds 


at least long-suffering and fortitude, which these 

days bring forth, is to be accounted the fact that I 
and so many like me, whatever be the news, or the lack of 
it, whatever be the knavish tricks of the enemy, do continue, 
men and women, in spite of every conceivable form of 
discouragement, to smoke. 

We smoke, that is to say, cigarettes. We cannot, many of 
us, imitate the gallantry of the Prime Minister, who is 
never, I think, to be seen (whether he is examining the 
mechanism of a machine-gun, encouraging the riveters, or 
standing amid the ruins of a broken town) unpreceded by 
the brilliance of a lit cigar, but we do, all of us, tirelessly 
and persistently follow our own shorter, narrower, nastier, 
and more swiftly evanishing gleam. 

A cynic said to me recently that by making food practically 
uneatable, drink undrinkable, and cigarettes unsmokeable, 
the Government were doing more for the waist, the liver and 
the lungs of the Island People than all the doctors of Harley 
Street could achieve in a life-time of honourable activity. 
He may have been more or less right about drink and food, 
but about smoking he was wrong. More cigarettes were 
smoked during the last twelve smokers’ moons—that is to 
say between March 1940 and March 1941—than in the 
preceding year, and I was not the least nor the faintest of 
that devoted band of self-poisoners who helped to consume 
them. 

Yet consider the facts of the carton. Reflect for a moment 
on the almost insuperable obstacles that were set in our 
toxic way. We do not like these cigarettes. I for my own 
part abhor them. I think their taste is horrible. They seem 
to be made of equal parts of Dead Sea apples and desert sand. 
They give me laryngitis, uvulottis and gutturalgia. I cannot 


ex the obscurer acts of heroism, or if not heroism 























“ Before we were taken over we were making 
aeroplane parts: now we've been switched over 
to bone umbrella handles.” 


buy them until I have visited fifteen or sixteen shops in 
vain. Hours are spent in pursuing them. Tears and 
cajolery will only wring a small packet from the Rhadaman- 
tine blonde who stands surrounded by hundreds of empty 
boxes and embowered in advertisements promising me all 
the delights of heaven. The things are incredibly expensive. 
A quarter of each one is wasted and flung to the ground. 
The ash bloweth where it listeth, and it listeth nearly 
anywhere except into the most proper and convenient 
receptacle. The use of the forests of the earth for other 
purposes than match-making, or their denial to us by the 
action of the enemy, makes it increasingly difficult to find 
any means of inflaming the front part of these abominations 
except by applying the end of the last to the beginning of 
the next. 

Yet we endure uncomplainingly our martyrdom. 

You will tell me to look at the Navy, the Army and the 
Air Force. You will ask me what right I have, a mere 
civilian, to boast of my hardihood, when these brave lads, 
encamped in desolate and dreary places, during intervals 
between wild swoops in the clouds, tossed about on all the 
oceans of the world, are suffering as many or more cigarettes 
than I. But the Army and the Air Force are trained, surely, 
to deeds of endurance and daring, so that they carry their 
cigarette smoking lightly as only one of the stern trials of the 
day, while sofar as the Royal Navy and the Royal Naval 
Reserve are concerned, my master, you have your facts 
all wrong. Equally courageous in battle, the sailor is faced 
by cigarettes far less formidable in quality and far more 
cheap to buy. 

As for me, it is not only that I smoke before breakfast, 
that I smoke in the office, in the tube, in the bus, in my 
home, and the homes of the others. I smoke also, sur- 
reptitiously and hiding the flames, while I am watching for 
larger conflagrations, even deadlier fires. Often enough 
through smoking I cough so vehemently that fellow- 
watchers come hot-foot round the corners of the courtyard 
carrying buckets of water and sand, rakes, hoes and 
pitch-forks, thinking that some new form of projectile has 
fallen from the skies. 

“Oh, it’s only you!” they say. “We thought it was a 
Molotoff.” We begin talking about flares, about night- 
fighters, about parachutes. I stamp out the stub of my 
destroyer on the grass. Almost instinctively each of them: 
pulls out a case of some kind from his pocket and offers me 
another. I go indoors for concealment, kindle a new 
incendiary and begin to cough again. Dawn finds me still 
self-immolated but unconquered by nicotine. I snatch a 
few hours’ sleep, and then face unflinchingly the ordeal of 
another and yet another cylinder of disagreeable vegetation 
with my first cup of tea. 

It is a triumph of mind over matter. 

Do not suppose for a moment that I am unable to shake 
off the habit—that smoking, much though I hate it, has 
the power over me that drugs are said to have over their 
addicts. Often enough to prove this I have stopped 
smoking for hours and then, to show that I am no weakling, 
have started to smoke again. It is not necessary during 
war-time to wear a tie, it is not necessary—nay it is becoming 
far less easy—to shave. Yet I do both these things because 
I did them before the war. And however unpleasant they 
may be, however far they tax my resistance to discomfort 
and unhappiness I intend (H.V.) to go on smoking cigarettes. 

They tell me that in a short time they are going to 
become worse. Never mind. I can take them. EvoeE. 
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“|. . and the baby pilot said ‘Who’s been sitting in myx Spitfire?’” 


Japs 


OT nearly enough is known in this country about 
the Japanese, and though I do not pose as an 
expert on the country or its so-called inhabitants, 

what I have to say about it and them may be of use -to 
Home Guards, Billeting Officers, Auxiliary Postmen, and 
so on. 

There is the question of identification, a vital problem 
that perhaps deserves a heading all to itself, thus: 


IDENTIFICATION OF JAPS 


There should be no difficulty about identifying Japs if 
you avoid the elementary mistake of confusing them with 
Chinese. There are several easily-recognizable differences. 
All Japs are short. Say that over six times in your bath 
and you'll never forget it. All Japs are short. But all 
Chinese are not short. Or put it this way. Some Chinese 
are long. Dr. Fu-Manchu, for instance. I did not want to 
mention Dr. Fu-Manchu, because we have a high regard for 
the Chinese, and the Doctor was not, take him for all in all, 
an amiable man. He has been described in cold print as 
“sinister.” But he was essentially tall and thin, and 
therefore comes in here. 

(Never heard of Dr. Fu-Manchu? Dear, dear. When will 
the people of this country wake up? Never heard of 
Nayland Smith, ex-Burmese Commissioner, nor of Dr. 
Petrie, that excellent man to whom no bogus summons for 
help ever came in vain? (“When I came to, several hours 


later, a splitting headache told me that I had been sand- 
bagged.”) Never heard of the Six Gates, or the beautiful, if 
drugged, Karamanen, or—however, we must get on.) 

Japs do not wear pigtails. Some Chinese do. It follows 
that if the man you are trying to identify has a pigtail he 
must be Chinese, but if he hasn’t got one he isn’t necessarily 
a Jap, unless he is tall, in which case he can’t be. (But 
beware of Japanese agents wearing false pigtails in order 
to deceive.) All Japanese have a tendency to expand to 
the south. 

THE JAPANESE Navy 


The Japanese Navy is inclined to fall over backwards 
when firing broadsides. It is well known that naval 
architects in Japan like to cumber the upper surfaces of 
their ships with gigantic superstructures and a vast quantity 
of war-like material. In addition to guns, motor-launches, 
funnels, fire-control towers, catapults, aeroplanes, ventilators 
and the customary paraphernalia of a modern warship, a 
quite unwarrantable number of crows’-nests, water-tanks, 
prayer-mats, sword-racks, rice-containers, spare masts and 
diving-bells are often carried; some of the heavier vessels 
are said to mount lighthouses. The result, according to 


authoritative naval circles in London, is that the ships are 
top-heavy and frequently fall over sideways. This renders 
the guns useless except for anti-aircraft purposes. 

Too much reliance, however, must not be placed by our 
Forces in the Far East on this characteristic of Japanese 
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warships. A Japanese admiral, whose name I am unable 
to disclose, is said to have perfected a system by which when 
the heavy armament is trained to port, half of it auto- 
matically points to starboard. The recoil effect of a broad- 
side thus cancels itself out and the vessel remains upright. 
If this ingenious idea has in fact been adopted, the natural 
tactics of the Japanese High Command in an engagement 
will be to manceuvre their ships in between the lines of the 
opposing fleet in order to avoid a waste of ammunition. 
British admirals, should our present happy relations with 
Japan ever become dangerously strained, will do well to 
be on their guard against trickery of this nature. 


THE JAPANESE Arr FoRCE 


Nothing is known about the Japanese Air Force. An 
American expert recently estimated their first-line strength 
at 11,000 planes. Other estimates vary from 500 to 40,000. 
My own view, admittedly founded partly on guesswork, is 
that Japan’s total strength of all types is about 8,432, 
including training-machines, commercial planes, helicopters 
and the Emperor’s own personal ivory triplane. Allowing 
for losses, crashes, wear-and-tear, shortage of pilots, damage 
by earthquake and other factors, this would give her a total 
operational strength of about eighteen planes, of which 
nine are known to be obsolete. 

These figures give ground for encouragement, but we 
must beware of over-confidence. Japan is straining every 
nerve. It was not for nothing that the whole population of 
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Yokohama recently undertook to commit hara-kiri if the 
figure of 1,000,000 yen was not attained in their War 
Weapons Week. Nagasaki has promised the Emperor 
1,000 Koko bombers and Hiroshima is not far behind with 
750 Spirits of Our Distinguished Ancestors. (The Spirit of 
Our Distinguished Ancestors is a medium bomber and 
general purpose reconnaissance machine.) Japan’s national 
slogan “Shu pu pu” is no mere empty phrase. 


THE JAPANESE ARMY 
The Japanese Army is bogged in China. 


JAPANESE MORALE 


The Japanese are an inscrutable race and it is difficult 
to form a decided judgment as to the state of their morale. 
There is no doubt, however, that war-weariness is rife. By 
no means all the wealthy landowners and shipwrights are 
behind the Government or the Army. Large sections of 
the shopkeeper class would welcome a return to peaceful 
conditions. Many chartered accountants openly express 
their disapproval of the official policy. Students in Tokyo 
recently protested against a proposal to begin lectures 
before breakfast. Four prominent bee-keepers fell on their 
swords when asked for an opinion on the China affair. 
From all over Japan come reports of similar incidents 
revealing dissatisfaction and despondency. 

It would be a capital mistake to pay any attention to 
these reports. H. F. E. 





“ Please 'm, I’ve just dropped a stick of eggs on the kitchen floor.” 
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The Notebooks of Elkin Doggerel 


A-A-A-A-A-A-AH! 

It’s a comic sight, the “training” of a dog. All very 
well to be stern and dignified in order to deceive the dog 
into believing that it has committed the canine equivalent 
of blackmail and murder rolled into one (by walking ahead 
of you through a door, say, or scratching itself in the drawing- 
room) if you don’t appear to be deceiving yourself too; but 
I never saw a stern dignified dog-owner who didn’t. 


OVERHEARD 

I once thought I overheard a man say “Fifteen years of 
hors d’ceuvres.” It seems most unlikely that this is really 
what he said, but I should like to see anyone improve it. 

I also once passed an auctioneer whose cry sounded to 
me like “Any advance on bicarbonate of soda?” If I had 
been able to convince myself that he really had said this, I 
would have stopped. 

COMMON SENSE 

The trouble about people with a great deal of common 
sense is that all too often they don’t seem to have any 
other kind. 

THE BRASS FARTHING 

surely has scarcity-value ? 


MEAN 


If I have a fault—and I should be the hindmost to deny 
it—it is that I am mean with pipe-cleaners. A well-known 
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fact about a pipe-cleaner is that only one end of it gets really 
dirty; one simply has to drag the clean end through after 
the dirty end, and waste it. I resent this, twelve a penny 
or no twelve a penny. The curious thing is that I don’t 
believe I should mind it at all if the only stuff for cleaning 
pipes were estridge or estrich, the soft down beneath the 
feathers of the ostrich, which costs (at a conservative 
estimate) more. 
PROBLEM 

Hardly a week goes by without my reading that some- 
thing that has just occurred was foretold by my newspaper 
more than a month ago. But try as I may I can never 
find the corner where it foretells things now. 


MINORITY REPORT 


Personally I think that quite often the B.B.C. ought to 
broadcast, on all wavelengths, items that nobody liked. In 
that event at least I might get some rest from the radio in 
the flat below. 


FRAGMENT OF LITERARY CRITICISM 


Pathos and whimsy .. . 
Exquisitely catty ... 

Her stories flimsy 
And her methods chatty; 

Her characters, how very G. R. Sims-y! 
Her language, how Green Hat-y ! 


CONDITIONED REFLEX 


The film showed some kind of architectural phenomenon, 
the commentator’s voice began “An air-rai .” and we 
waited for some remarks about the new and unorthodox 
air-raid shelter; but what it said was “An aeration plant 
for purifying the lake water . . .” 


SIMILE 
Oblivious of the law of diminishing returns; like those 
firms that have for twenty years or more been advertising 
their product with an advertisement beginning “At last!” 


TOO LATE 

If only talkies had been popularized a few years earlier, 
we might, I believe, have completely avoided the cinema 
organ. 

HARK, HARK 

I should like to be able to convince a writer of concert- 
programme notes that Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia was 
originally called, say, “A Day in a Laundry.” I’m sure he 
would find the most convincing internal corroboration. 


DRIVING IT HOME 
“Yes, yes, yes, yes, yes,” he said. He said everything 
five times over. He even wrote his letters with a music- 
ruling pen. 
THE POWER OF MUSIC 
The view in Hollywood seems to be that the singing of 
anything but a comic song will always make people cry. 


TRADE, PROFESSION OR VOCATION 


“Me? I’m a loser. I say I’ve lost things. When 
people find ‘em, I get ’em.” 
AS THE GAS-MAN SAID 
in no measured therms. R. M. 





~ 














~~ 
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“And we’re rather proud of this, Sir: it’s a 
dormitory which we’ve converted into sleeping quarters.” 


Rooms 


°*M in Rooms; 
My landlady, Mrs. Tombs, 
Has “‘never had no complaints in twenty years” 
(Loud and tremendous cheers). 
She wears sand-shoes— 
Grand shoes 
For snooping round doors 
To see if the Staff is doing its chores. 
The Staff, aged seventeen, 
Has other ideas—it wants to be a munition queen. 
Mrs. Tombs is broad and large, 
She reminds me of a canal barge 
That has seen better days (or canals). 
So far we’re excellent pals; 
Daily we exchange hearty shouts 
About the fish, flesh and fowl problem hereabouts, 
“That there ’Itler,” the income tax, 
And whether grandmothers should walk about the streets 
in slacks. 
Normally I’m one that neither shouts nor booms, 
But when in Rome (or Rooms) .. . 
As to the furniture, I’m a bit chary 
About committing myself—it’s not William and Mary, 
And definitely not Lounge and Lizard; 
Not being a “period” wizard 
I can only guess from its solid upright appearance 
That there ’s been more than a little Victorian interference ; 
Even the easiest chair, quite a young-looking thing, 
Isn’t what you might call full of the joy of Spring. 
Seated at meals I’ve a splendid view 
Of Nelson’s death and the meeting of Bliicher and 
Wellington (Waterloo) ; 
Behind me are equally gallant and gory 
Reminders of our Island Story; 
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In fact whichever corner one hits on 

There’s a blitz on, 

Be it merely a leopard (I hope) 

Attacking (I think) an antelope. 

The ornaments (sie is called for here, I think) 

Are unmistakably pseudo-Chink— 

Progenitors, as anyone can see, 

Of the Mammoth Drapers’ dynasty. 

The carpet looks to be the result of a somewhat sinister 

Liaison between Brussels and Kidderminster, 

And the wall-paper’s orchidaceous gyrations 

The work of someone with sadistic inclinations. 

Now I realize what Byron meant 

When he said: ‘The root of crime oft lies in man’s 
environment.” 

(If it wasn’t Byron it’s time 

Somebody used the rhyme.) 

Then there’s our Permanent Lodger— 

That stuffed-keyhole dodger, 

That creature of infinite craft— 

The Draught. 

Whence it comes, from the window or under the door 

Or up through the floor, 

From East, North, South or West— 

Heaven and possibly Mrs. Tombs know best. 

And of course there’s the usual tireless 

Wireless— 

Upstairs, downstairs, in my landlady’s suite; 

And a phlegmatic hot-water system (by Obsolete) ; 

And those peculiar, tenacious, composite fumes— 

Yes, I’m in Rooms. 














/ MAURICE (SLOUGH Lay 


“Confound it! There’s that Ministry of Food 
Official again.” 
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Times Aren’t What They Were. 


HERE were once two people 

who were frightfully young. Of 

course you might say that every- 
body was once frightfully young, 
whatever they became afterwards, but 
these ones were so young, at the time 
when they really had news-value, that 
they were just known as Babes. 

Well, petrol being short and trains 
crowded, they decided to lorry-hop to 
a fairly distant town where, they’d 
been told for a fact, boiled sweets 
could be bought. 

Their school was having staggered 
holidays, which meant that there was 
always some exhausted person keeping 
the place open and ready to talk about 
birds, flowers or folk-dancing to any 
of the evacuees whose billets couldn’t 
bear them another minute. (Though 
it is only fair to add that some of those 
who went up to the school and said 
they ‘d like to learn one of them crafts, 
please, were evacuees who couldn’t 
bear their billets any longer and felt 
that even crafts would be better.) 

These two Babes announced, as a 
matter of policy, that they were going 
for a ramble—having learnt, since they 
came into the country, that you could 
get away with almost anything if you 
called it by the wrong name, like saying 
ramble instead of walk. 

The boiled sweets they said nothing 
about, not wanting the whole village 
going with them just to swell the queue 
which was certain to be outside the 
shop anyway. 

“If you want brambles, dears,” said 
the head teacher, who was unfortu- 
nately rather deaf, “there are some 
lovely ones inthe wood. You remember 
what I told you about the foliage the 
other day?” 

The Babes gave some kind of assent 
to this—though not a flat lie, which 
they wouldn't have told, our dad 
having always said he’d take the hide 
off any kid of his as didn’t tell the 
troof the ole troof and nothink but the 
troof. 

They then had to start in the 
direction of the wood so as to keep up 
this idea that they wanted a bramble 
as well as a ramble. And they got 
more than enough of both before they 
were through. 

“There isn’t a hope of any sort of 
car in this awful wood,” one said to 
the other after they’d been walking 
for what seemed like hundreds of 
miles. 

A few minutes later they were over- 
taken by a couple of chaps in khaki 
who were carrying guns, parachutes, 





cameras, maps, gas-masks, iron rations 
and portable wireless sets. 

“Can you, my little friends,” one of 
the men said, ‘‘us British officers to 
the nearest aerodrome direct?” 

The other one simply stuck out his 
right arm as far as it would go and said 
in rather insincere tones: “Long live 
Churchill.” 

In spite of all this, the Babes felt 
fairly certain that there was something 
a bit fishy about these two men, and as 
they anyway didn’t know where the 
nearest — or any other — aerodrome 
might be, they had no hesitation in 
saying so quite frankly. 

The two officers seemed far from 
pleased at this, and their expressions 
were such that the Babes began to 
plunge through the bushes quite reck- 
lessly, preferring the brambles to their 
new companions. 

It didn’t take them long to lose their 
way hopelessly and to find out, what 
they had always suspected, that there 
wasn’t a word of truth in what they’d 
been told about knowing where you 
were by the position of the sun. They ’d 
seen enough of the country to guess 
that they weren’t likely to find a 
telephone - box in the wood, and 
altogether the position seemed pretty 
hopeless. 

Using their gas-mask containers for 
pillows, they lay down and went off to 
sleep, and were only awakened by the 
noise of a whole lot of birds, flapping 
and fluttering about just over their 
heads. 
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Not unnaturally, they mistook them 
for aeroplanes, and one said crossly 
that he hadn’t heard no alert, and the 
other replied that she didn’t know what 
the Home Guard was about, letting 
them parachutists come down all over 
the place. 

And what in heaven’s name are 
they sprinkling about like that ? added 
the Babes in chorus, as they found 
themselves smothered in loose leaves 
dropped all over them by the officious 
birds. 

The birds, however, knew what they 
were about, being no less than carrier 
pigeons, doing a rather important job 
for the War Office, and as soon as the 
Babes had examined the loose leaves 
they saw that they had been covered 
with thoroughly vital dispatches. 

So they gathered them up and, 
feeling a lot brighter now they'd slept, 
found their way back to the village and 
handed over the lot to the local 
policeman. 

This ought to mean the George 
Medal or something, they said to one 
another with confidence. 

As for the two officers, they were 
found by the Home Guard, and asked, 
according to a very old custom origin- 
ating with a famous writer called 
Grimm: 

“What would be a neat and fitting 
punishment for spies captured in a 
wood ?” 

To which they immediately replied, 
also in accordance with tradition: 

“Each such an one should be placed 
in a barrel lined with broken glass to 
which two wild mustangs should be 
harnessed, and then should the barrel 
be dragged up hill and down dale from 
sunset to sunrise.” 

However, no one seemed specially 
willing to sacrifice a barrel, and there 
wasn’t a mustang, let alone two, in 
the whole parish. So they were just 
interned, instead. 

The Babes never got their boiled 
sweets after all. They got front-page 
headlines in two picture papers instead, 
and are still waiting for their George 
Medals. E. M. D. 


oO ° 


A Thought 


FEacu time I hear the chiffchaff’s voice, 
As blithe from branch to branch he 
flits, 
I think how noble is his choice 
To come this year and share our 
blitz. 


~~ 
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still the need is great. 


by contributing to the Fund. 





PUNCH’S HOSPITAL 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 


VER 183,000 women have pledged themselves to work voluntarily and unremittingly on comforts for hospitals, 
for members of the Fighting Forces, for victims of enemy action. The Punch Comforts Fund has provided 
them with thousands of pounds of wool, and literally miles of calico, flannelette, and other materials. 


This splendid work is playing a vital part in the war effort, and there are those everywhere who are deeply 
grateful for the comfort and relief these unceasing labours provide. Will you help us keep willing hands at work 


If you have helped us with contributions already will you piease help us again? 
introduction to the Fund will you please become a subscriber ? 
by Mr. Punch at PUNCH HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 


COMFORTS FUND 


But 


If this is your first 
Donations will be gratefully acknowledged 








Trawlers 


Reprinted from our issue of January 31st, 1940 


AWN squall raking the harbour, an east wind’s whistle, 
Sleet on the skerries, the morning barely alight, 
And a whisper running along the quays: “The Thistle— 
She hasna come hame the night.” 


Three little trawlers berthed ’longside the jetty 

While the sea-wet fish are flung on the rain-wet stone; 
Bruceland, Hope o’ the Morning, Annie and Nettie, 
But Thistle’s away—alone. 


Men in jersey and sea-boots, smoking and staring, 
Saying but little—for what is there left to say ? 

A skipper shaking his head, a skipper swearing, 
And—on with another day. 


“Sandy!” says one—and spits—‘‘My ain gude-brither.” 
“Jock!” says another, “Aye, Jock was a dacent lad.” 
“Wee bit Alfie—an’ wha’s t’ tell his mither?” 
“Thistle ! It’s bad, it’s bad.” 


Never a gun had she, but she sailed undaunted, 

Knowing her risk and taking it fair and free. 

Mines and Messerschmidts? Havers! the fish were wanted, 
So the Thistle put to sea 


And went her ways till the Heinkel stooped upon her, 
Went her ways till the bombs and the bullets fell .. . 
Whispers along the quayside—“Thistle’s a goner . . .” 
Ah, but she went out well! 


Doing her job. Let the tale of her fame go soaring 

To those high halls where the sea-lost heroes bide; 
And—*“Davie! Keep up yer fires an’ t’ hell wi’ Goaring; 
We're out wi’ the evenin’ tide.” 


Our turn next? And it’s no good watching and wishing. 
Our turn next? And it’s catch as the catcher can. 


But—who looks landward? Who forsakes the fishing ? 
Nobody. 


Not one man. 
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“Therefore, he resolved to venture and hold his ground.” 











R. GEOHAGAN, contract 

superintendent to the United 

States Navy Department, was 

clearly annoyed about something. He 

snarled unintelligibly into the telephone 
and slammed down the receiver. 

“Mr. Kelly,” he said, breathing 
heavily, ‘““go down to the beach and 
kindly inquire of these cod-haulers 
what in blue blazes they mean by 
quitting work. Tell them they are 
letting down the British Empire. Tell 
them they are holding up the US. 
Navy. Tell them, furthermore, that 
they are interfering with my time- 
schedule, and get them back on the job.” 

“Yes, Sir,” said Mr. Kelly, and 
went. 

An observant young man, he was 
aware of an unwonted stillness as he 
drove, with due care for his springs, 
along the main and only street of 
Coachman’s Inlet, Newfoundland. 
Even the school-house was deserted. 
He stopped the car outside the con- 
tractor’s yard and entered the office. 
There, too, nobody seemed to be home. 
After a while, however, in response to 
his repeated ringing of the bell, Mr. 
Mackenzie, the manager, appeared on 
the scene, thigh-booted, pipe in mouth, 
and armed with a salmon rod. 

“*Morning,” he said. ‘What can I 
do for you, young feller? Not much, I 
hope. I’m going to be very busy.” 

“Just tell me what’s going on 
around here, that’s all,” said Mr. 
Kelly. “Since you told him the work 
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Labour Trouble 


had stopped, our Mr. Geohagan has 
been rapidly burning up. Is everybody 
dead, or what?” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Mackenzie, “I forgot 
to explain, and you wouldn’t know, of 
course. Caplan’s in.” 

With the air of one who had shed 
light on a childish problem and now 
wished to occupy himself with weightier 
matters, he proceeded to splice a hook 
to the end of his line. 

Mr. Kelly’s brow, meanwhile, was 
deeply furrowed. In his own native 
borough of Brooklyn, N.Y., there 
were numerous Kaplans, all excellent 
citizens, engaged for the most part in 
the gents’ tailoring and kindred trades, 
but he failed to see what any Kaplan 
or combination of Kaplans could 
possibly have to do with the case. 

“What do you mean—Kaplan ?”’ he 
inquired with some heat. “Who is 
this Kaplan, anyway?” 

Mr. Mackenzie opened his bait-can 
by way of reply, displaying a number 
of silvery fish, rather smaller than 
herring. ‘Those are caplan,” he said, 
“and whilst they ’re around you won’t 
get a tap of work done. Drop me down 
by the creek and I’ll show you.” 

Conversation is not possible when 


‘driving along the main thoroughfare of 


Coachman’s Inlet. It was not until 
they reached the crest of Topgallant 
Hill that Mr. Kelly received further 
enlightenment. He stopped the car at 
a sign from Mr. Mackenzie and looked 
out over the estuary. The Atlantic 


Tow 


“ What are THREE pips?” 
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Ocean, dotted here and there with 
floe ice, stretched calm as a millpond 
to the eastern horizon, but there 
appeared to be a gentle surf along the 
beach. Farther out, dark shadows, 
as of wind-driven clouds, swiftly ap- 
proached the shore, although the sky 
for once was perfectly clear. The sight 
which claimed his attention, however, 
was provided by the local population, 
which was standing knee-deep in the 
water, baling frantically with bowls, 
dippers and every manner of utensil. 
The beach was thickly strewn with 
gleaming fish, and more were con- 
tinually being emptied from dripping 
sacks. 

“They'll never eat that many,” 
said Mr. Kelly, aghast. 

“Eat them? No!” snorted Mr. 
Mackenzie. “They’re mostly for 
fertilizer. Every year about this time 
they come in, millions of them, fighting 
to get to the shoal-water and spawn. 
Once a cod-hauler hears they ’ve come 
he leaves everything to go and get ’em. 
Nobody around here believes the crops 
will grow without caplan. Let’s be 
getting on to the creek.” 

He climbed out of the car and Mr. 
Kelly followed him down the hill and 
watched as he deftly baited his hook 
with a small caplan. 

“Tf you did this in the Spey,” said 
Mr. Mackenzie, “‘the salmon would 
come right out of the water and laugh 
at you; but here, to-day, they wouldn’t 
look at anything else, not if the Crown 
Commissioners were to pass a resolution. 
They’re all alike in these parts—fair 
daft about the caplan.” He made a 
wide cast and slowly reeled in his line. 

“That is all very well,” said Mr. 
Kelly, who was growing impatient, 
“but what about your men? Don’t 
they know there’s to be a bonus if they 
finish the pier by the 3lst?” 

“They do,” said Mr. Mackenzie, 
casting again, “but they won’t come 
back to work until the caplan have 
gone, bonus or no bonus.” 

His rod bent to a sudden strain and 
the line went screaming out from the 
reel. For the next quarter of an hour 
Mr. Geohagan’s express instructions 
and high blood-pressure alike were 
forgotten. Better memory did not 
return until the salmon, a thirty- 
pounder, was safely landed. 

“Look,” said Mr. Kelly, drawing 
deeply from his reserves of patience, 
“so the crops need fertilizer; that’s 
reasonable. All right, so you go and 
offer your men all the basic slag they 
can use, at low cost, or absolutely free, 
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“Well, perhaps they are a SHADE overcooked, but what does that matter in war-time?” 


if you have to go so far. That’s the 
way to deal with labour trouble. Find 
out what’s wrong, see the men’s point 
of view and meet them half-way.” 

‘Now see here,” said Mr. Mackenzie, 
rebaiting his hook, “‘in the last twenty 
years I’ve lost hundreds of dollars— 
thousands, more likely, over this thing. 
I’ve tried offering them guano, nitrates 
and every goshdarned thing you can 
think of. I tell you it’s no good. They 
just will not believe anything will grow 
without they prepare the ground with 
caplan.” 

“Why, that’s crazy!” began Mr. 
Kelly, but Mr. Mackenzie cut him short. 

“T know it’s crazy. A man down 
in Harbour Grace who once tried 
canning them told me they’re nearly 
ninety per cent. water. Anyway, go 
and try the men yourself. Maybe 
that ‘ll convince you.” 

“T will,” said Mr. Kelly. “If you 
don’t care about Mr. Geohagan’s 
blood-pressure, I do. I calculate it 


has reduced my expectation of life by 
about ten years already.” 

He strode purposefully towards the 
beach, determined to have no further 
nonsense, 

It was a hopeless proposition, as 
he soon discovered. You cannot very 
well impress your point of view on men 
who are standing knee-deep in water 
forty yards away, particularly when 
they are surrounded by crowds of yell- 
ing children. Mr. Kelly pleaded, cajoled, 
threatened, and finally retired with a 
relaxed throat, utterly vanquished. 

He walked slowly to his car and 
drove back to the village in a low frame 
of mind, wondering how best to face 
the wrath to come. The office was 
wrapped in a deep unbroken quiet as 
he entered—a bad sign, he thought. 
Miss Brady, the stenographer, greeted 
him quite cheerfully, however. 

“Hello, there,” she said. ‘“‘My, but 
you have been a long time! Mr. 
Geohagan couldn’t wait any longer.” 


“Did he leave any message?” 
inquired Mr. Kelly, his frame of mind 
sinking even lower. 

“Yes,” said Miss Brady, ‘“we’re to 
take the rest of the day off. Mr. 
Geohagan says we’re three days ahead 
of schedule, and he thought a little 
holiday would be in the interests of 
efficiency. Isn’t he the thoughtfullest 
man?” 

“Uh-huh,” said Mr. Kelly, wonder- 
ing if he had heard aright. ‘But where 
has he gone?” 

“Oh, Mr. Mackenzie rang up again 
just a little while ago and Mr. Geohagan 
went out right afterwards to see him 
about something pretty important. A 
funny thing, though, he took a great 
big fishing-rod along.” 


° °o 


Mess Observation 
“An onomatopoeic word is one which has 
its origin in the sound made by a thing. 
Example: Soup.”—Student’s Answer. 
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“Choclits, cigrettes, papers!” 


Coupon Love 


AUCHTERBROSE, 
ScoTLAND. 


Friday. 
To Mr. Spout M P 


EAR SIR,—This is Mrs Dusty 
D Mrs Pilkie and Mrs McSumph 
writing and beg most respectful 

to thank you for your kind answer to 
our letter saying you would look into 
the woman that got the lot of onions 
and nobody else got none. You was 
most kind. And you asked us to write 


and tell you about the public opinions 
of the people of this place. Well Mr 
Spout M P we must say most of the 
people of this place has got no public 
opinions and knows more about every- 
bodys business than their own. 


Because it is nearly all behind the back 
gossip and scandal here. Because since 
we come to stay here the place has 
definitely fell off most definite with 
incomers coming in of low class. 

But there is one thing we would like 
to give our own public opinions of and 
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that is making the soldiers leave meat 
ration the same as for civvies. We 
think it was high time it was done. 
Such carries on you would not believe. 
For instance there is them Toddles and 
that Mary Toddle their daughter and 
Mrs Pilkies son Tom that is in the 
army. Him coming home for his leave 
and not one wink of sleep does he do 
in his own mothers hoose that reared 
him. But wheedled over by that Mary 
Toddle to stay at them Toddles hoose 
all the time. And if ever there was a 
hoity toity it is that Mary Toddle. 

To cut a long story short and come 
to the cackle it was no more love for 
Tom than pigs and whistles that she 
done it. Her with her painted nails and 
her ogling. And you would hardly 
believe it but it was nothing more or 
less than Toms meat coupons them 
Toddles was after. Seven ounces for 
each coupon they got from Wullie 
Flesh the butcher. Steak and boiling 
and roast beef a fair scunner and Toms 
starving Paw and Maw watching it 
carried into the home of strangers. As 
his Paw said filling their bellies with his 
sons coupons. And all the time Mary 
Toddle keeping Tom on the string you 
would hardly believe. Says his Paw 
to him one day it is not for love she 
wants you Tom it is for beef. And such 
a look comes into Toms face like a 
young calf and says he and who would 
a fella not give beef to but the woman 
he loves. Mr Spout M P did you ever 
hear the like. 

Now Mr Spout M P for fair proof of 
what we have told will you listen to 
this. Tom goes away back from his 
leave with the 515 train and Mary 
Toddle carrying his gun and hanging 
on to his arm like a leech. His Paw and 
Maw is there to see him off as well but 
nothing to Tom. And her shouting 
come back soon Tom and him nearly 
falling out of the carriage window 
waving to her. O yes says his Paw 
sarcastic to his Maw come back and 
bring your coupons. Very well. Then 
when the 6 10 down train comes in the 
very next night Andra Soople comes 
doon the street on leave and Mary 
Toddle carrying his gun and hanging 
on to his arm like a leech and wheedles 
him over to her mothers hoose the very 
same as she done with Tom. And the 
old old story of false love for steak 
and boiling and roast beef for an- 
other seven days goes on with another 
man. 

Now Mr Spout M P you will see for 
why we are glad the Food Office has 
made the soldiers leave meat rations 
the same as for civvies. There will be 
no more extras for them Toddles and 
the likes of them and there is many 
believe me. Not that we would most 
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willing give the poor boys a whole cow 
each for theirselves if they could 
swallow it and well deserved. But to 
see them like lambs for such as Mary 
Toddles wheedles we could not bear. 
And what we said was if this sort of 
thing went on with lassies making up 
to laddies for nothing but steak and 
etceteras as mentioned before what was 
the future of the country. Maybe it 
is true and well known by us from 
experience with husbands love never 
lasts and mores the pity. But that 
Mary Toddle with her painted nails 
and many the same was making a 
downright disgrace of the whole thing. 
So we are glad the Food Office is saving 
our brave boys from such like tempta- 
tions with many thanks 


Yours most respectful, 
Martua Dusty (Mrs) 
Mary PILxkie (Mrs) 


HeLten McSumeu (Mrs). 
D. 


Oo °o 


Binns 


UNDAY morning fatigues are not 
popular in our Company, and 
sometimes men absent them- 

selves and arrange for a friend to 
answer their names in a disguised 
voice. Occasionally others absent 
themselves without bothering to take 
this precaution, and this seemed to be 
the case last Sunday with Sapper 
Binns. 

“Binns,” recited Corporal Woolhead. 

No answer. 

“Binns,” repeated the Corporal, 
more loudly. 

Silence. 

“Who is Binns, anyway?” he 
asked. ‘‘Which hut is he in?” 

Nobody seemed to know, but this 
was not surprising, for we had recently 
been amalgamated with another Com- 
pany and there were a lot of men who 
were still mere faces to the rest of us. 

Binns was marked down as an 
absentee, and when our task turned 
out to be a whole-day fatigue we 
became quite bitter about the man as 
time went on. The job consisted of 
digging weeds out of a pond—one 
of those odd and apparently fatuous 
schemes that our C.O. seems to delight 
in saving up for Sunday, when most of 
us have made quite different plans for 
ourselves. 

As Sapper Sympson picked himself 
up after falling full-length in the 
muddy water for the third time he 
remarked bitterly: “I suppose Binns 
is still lying in his warm blankets, 
reading the Sunday Blare.” 
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Our hearts were filled with envy. 

“The fellow ought to get thirty days’ 
C.B.,” said Ainsbody vindictively. 
Presently it came on to rain. Purver 
remarked philosophically that we 
couldn’t get any wetter—but we did. 

During a rather unappetising lunch 
eaten from our mess-tins we thought 
of absent Binns with ever-increasing 
venom. We pictured him smugly 
eating his Sunday dinner in the com- 
fort of the mess-room, and then 
putting on his best B.D. and swagger- 
ing off to Castledover to give the girls 
a treat, as we should have liked to do. 

The long day came to an end at last, 
and as bed-time drew near, satis- 
factory rumours began to circulate 
about the fate of Binns. He had been 
put on a charge for absenting himself 
from the fatigue parade. Informed of 
this by the Orderly Corporal, he had 
felled that excellent N.C.O. to the 
earth. He was now languishing in 
the guard-room. 

At breakfast it was said that he had 
broken out of the guard-room, sawing 
his way through the bars with a nail- 
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file. In civilian life he had been a 
notorious burglar, and his name was 
not even Binns, so that it had been 
child’s-play for him to break out of gaol. 

At lunch-time the report went round 
that he had been run to earth by 
Military Police in a lonely barn, and 
captured only after a desperate engage- 
ment in which four—possibly five—of 
the military policemen had been killed 
and several injured. 

I happened to be Company Runner 
next day, and diffidently asked the 
Orderly Corporal for a full account of 
the affair. 

“Binns?” he said in a puzzled sort 
of way. Then he laughed. 

“There is no such person,” he said. 
“T had to leave the fatigue-list when I 
had typed only half of it, and while I 
was out the C.S.M. typed ‘Bins’ on 
the machine, thinking the paper in it 
was blank, to remind me about detail- 
ing a man to disinfect the dust-bins 
outside the officers’ mess. I didn’t 
notice it when I came back, and just 
went on with my list.” 

Such was the life of Binns. 








“Who’s supposed to be fire-watching at the haunted house to-night?” 
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At the Revue 





‘WEDNESDAY AFTER THE WAR” 
(NEw) 

THE title of this affair agreeably 
suggests the day when we can order a 
new dress or suit for self and others 
and confidently bespeak a fresh coat of 
paint and a set of window-panes for 
the house; true, our request may mect 
with no immediate response, owing to 
pressure of demand, but how nice to 
be able to give them! Miss Rusrya 
GILcuRIst prettily delivers the theme- 
song on this much-wanted Wednesday. 
Not that we should grumble about a 
mere Thursday or Friday in that same 
week. Alliteration appears to be the 
decisive factor in the choice of dates. 

It might be amusing as well as 
“escapist” to have a revue written 
entirely in the future tense — and 
altogether avoiding present tension. 
But this one, despite its title, is mainly 
of the here and now. Mr. JERRY VERNO 
as a Home Guardsman called George, 
intermittently but always entertain- 
ingly accompanied by Miss ENIp 
Stramp-Taytor as his Dorothy, wanders 
for a couple of hours in “blitzed” 
London, the Libyan desert, ghosted 
mansions, and department stores 
searching, presumably, for an amusing 
episode. As the several authors of the 
show do not largely oblige him with 
opportunities, he might well emerge 
in the state known as “faint but 
pursuing.” 

But Mr. VERNo has a gallant spirit 


NE of the few institutions 
surviving to us from the dream- 
like days of peace (which 

seemed, if you remember, so very 
unsatisfactory at the time) is that of 
Early Morning Tea. Afternoon naps, 
evening-dress and midnight matinées 
may have perished from the earth, but 
Early Morning Tea is still with us. 

Or, at any rate, with me. Perhaps I 
ought to be ashamed—I don’t know— 
for having either the time or the tea 
for it; perhaps there is a war-time 
organization for the discouragement of 
Early Morning Tea. If so I never want 
to hear of it. 

For it is in the early morning that 
my tea-washed mind is clean and cool. 
Life untangles itself and lies before me 
in broad tea-washed parallels, uncom- 
plicated, waiting to be lived. It is like 
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and his merry heart goes all the way: 
he may not achieve the impossible task 
of making dull business seem gay, but 
how bravely he struggles! No wonder, 
when you consider his lines, that he 
appears in battle-dress. Miss STaMp- 
TayLor, who has the right light in 
her eye for illuminating a revue, also 
puts up a good fighting performance 
against the odds of her part. 

This is a lavish entertainment, 
which has Anglo-Polish co-operation 
behind its beneficence. At least it is 
lavish as war-time productions go, and 
one could wish more expense of wit 
to justify the other forms of outlay. 
These offer us the diverse pleasures of 
a moon-lit ballet on “‘ Midnight Roman- 
cing” and a Libyan Desert Sing-Song 
including ‘Slaves, Arabs, Italian 
Soldiers and the Army of the Nile.” 
This latter parade may reasonably 
remind one of the Duke of WELLING- 
TON’S observation when he saw a tough 
draft of his reinforcements. “Well, 
Gentlemen, I don’t know what the 
French will think, but, by Gad, they 
frighten me.” 

For the rest, there are Mr. JOSEF 
Marion as a mestro of mental 
intuition, Miss Bunty PAYNE as a 
lively comedienne, and much dancing 
of all types from tip-toe ballet to 
“boogie-woogie.” Perhaps we may be 
allowed to forget such silliness as the 
latter when it really is Wednesday 
after the War. 


“ORCHIDS AND Ontons” (COMEDY) 


For this horticultural title Miss 
PoLLy WaRD supplies the petals while 


° ° 


New Day 


looking along an unswerving section 
of railway-line; the steam that rises 
before me might be the last wisps from 
the train of thought that has rushed 
ahead of me into the distance, clearing 
the tracks and showing me how easy 
It 1s. 

I see as I drink my tea the things 
that must be done to-day, the things 
I now know myself capable of doing, 
the things I shall do. 

I shall to-day (sip, sip) send my 
grey suit to the cleaners. It has only 
to be wrapped in brown paper and 
entrusted to the driver of the 9 o’clock 
bus. That will be one job done that 
has been on my conscience for a long 
time. I shall ring up for a man to 
come and mend the electric clock, so 
that I can plan my day systematic- 
ally, by the hour and minute. Then I 
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Mr. GEorGE Doonan goes to the 
robust root of the matter. Mr. 
Doonan is a very brisk comedian and 
fairly bustles us into laughter. He is 
not to be denied and makes us all 
his “Yes-men.” The substance of 
the revue is sometimes audacious as 
well as orchidaceous, but Mr. Ian 
GRANT’S libretto has a vigorous kind 
of humour as it rakes the world of 
to-day with sketches ranging from the 
ardours of “Bomb Aplomb” to the 
painful gripings of “Ballet Ptomaine.” 
Mr. ALBERT WHELAN joins heartily in 
the nonsense as well as remaining (for 
solo purposes) his imperturbable self. 
There are speed and style in the 
production and, while the show has 
not quite the slick expertness and 
neat proportions of the best West 
End revues, it has its own merits of 
high spirits and abounding eagerness 
to please. 

Miss Warp and Mr. Doonan see to 
that. She is the occasion’s decorative 
orchid and can be amusing as well as 
decorative. He is the broth of a boy, 
one of those comedians who are never 
at a loss. Though the jest be meagre, 
they confidently project it as though 
it were masterly. And when they have 
a good line they make the roaring 
best of it. Mr. Doonan belongs to 
the tribe of the gadabout, irresistible 
clowns who are not going to let any- 
thing fall flat for want of skilful 
propping up. His engaging industry 
should do much to make a success of 
a revue which contains more merit 
than do many of our war-time present- 
ations. 


shall take my screwdriver and replace 
the lock of the garage door; this has 
long been irritating me, lying about 
the floor and constantly being run 
over. I shall find the axe and split 
some logs. 

Later, I shall spring-clean the shed. 
I am tired of the buckets and the 
brooms, the pea-sticks, cardboard 
boxes, paint-tins, potatoes and pieces 
of coal that litter it up; tired of 
seeing my brown hat fastened in the 
vice on the bench inside the door; tired 
of stepping in the tin grass-eatcher 
from the mowing machine every time 
I go to make sure that the two punc- 
tures in my bicycle are in truth 
punctures and not optical illusions. 
While I am cleaning the shed I will 
mend the punctures—no, when I am 
ringing up for a man to mend the clock 
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I will ring up for a man to mend the 
punctures. 

I will (sip, sip) take back the beer- 
bottles to the off-licence, to ‘‘The 
Greyhound,” to ‘The Coach and 
Horses,” to ‘“‘The Prince Albert.” I 
will sort them out and take them back. 
There may be money in it, and it is 
unpatriotic to keep bottles out of 
circulation with so many glass-blowers, 
bottle-makers, etc., joining the Forces 
as tradesmen. I will take back also 
(sip) the quart milk-bottle I charmed 
out of the dairy round the corner 
months and months ago, promising to 
return it the same afternoon. 

The huge parcel of flannel trousers 
and hats shall be dispatched to the 
refugees. The empty tins shall be 
washed and taken to the (sip, sip) 
dump. So shall the bones and the milk- 
bottle tops that have overflowed all 
over the kitchen. There is no reason 
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why to-day I should not write letters 
of thanks for my birthday presents . . . 
or should I wait a month and include 
this year’s ...? no, I will write them, 
or there may not be any this year’s. I 
will write to my aunt. I will send off 
one or two small cheques. I will ring 
up for the sweep. I will speak of seeds 
to the gardener, if he is still coming. 
(I haven’t noticed him about the place 
lately.) I will tidy my desk, dust it, 
tear things up, finish one or two half- 
written articles and half-finished cross- 
word puzzles. I will have another cup 
of tea... 

(Sip, sip). 

My boots shall go to be repaired 
to-day. I will walk with them. What 
is the use of living in the country and 
not going walking into the village to 
get one’s shoes repaired? And when I 
come back I will mend the torn black- 
out in the hall. Then I will walk off 
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again and get my hair cut. Then I will 
come back and stand the bird-table on 
its legsagain; ever since the September 
gales it has annoyed me, lying on its 
side in the middle of the lawn. To-day 
I will stand it up again. (Sip, sip, sip.) 
I will get some nuts for the tits and 
nut-hatches, and I will sit and watch 
the little dears as I write my radio 
play. For I will write that to-day, and 
do another chapter of my book; the 
heading is all ready and waiting— 
“Chapter Two.” I will mend the front 
gate. I will do anything else that wants 
doing... 

Ah, what should 1 do without my 
Early Morning Tea! As I sip it I am 
master of my fate, captain of my soul. 
I have splendid tea-clear thoughts. 
Every morning I am resolute with 
splendid thoughts. Every morning I 


think these same thoughts, these very 
same splendid thoughts. 


(Sip, sip.) 
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“Well, you wouldn’t expect to find BAGPIPES in 
them if they weren't.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





J. M. B. 


THERE was about BarRIE, despite all his charm, something 
that was to many people almost maddening. He puzzled 
them; in Mr. Denis MacxkalIv’s words, he laid booby traps 
for them; it was so hard to tell when he was being genuine 
and when deliberately “whimsical.” In short they never 
could be sure what he was at. They may also find some- 
thing of this faintly irritating quality about his biography, 
The Story of J. M. B. (PETER Daviess, 11/6). Perhaps 
Mr. MackatL thought it impossible to squeeze an extra- 
ordinary man into an ordinary mould; perhaps he 
“recoiled,” as he says BaRRIE did, from orthodox biography. 
He has written this Life largely in the form of a story, told in 
the past, present and future tense, putting himself into the 
place of the various characters; sometimes he is BARRIE, 
then Mrs. Barrie, then Mrs. LLEWELYN Davies. He has 
adopted a colloquial style which occasionally verges on 
the telegraphic in leaving out the verbs. This sometimes 
suggests the fragmentary notes which BARRIE made whilst 
a play was still inchoate in his head. Yet the play gradually 
took shape, and Mr. MackaiL does present in the end a 
definite picture and an honest one. Whether it is a pleasant 
one is questionable. The charm that could be turned on and 
off; the shyness which was apt to vanish if no one showed a 
sufficient desire to intrude on it; the wonderful generosity 
and solicitude which were never quite free from a love of 
patronage; the desire to be in moderate secrecy ‘the 
ultimate arbiter of fame”—these things are not wholly 
attractive when they are candidly set down and the spell is 
not there to disarm criticism. It is a crowded picture, full 
of interesting minor characters: E. V. Lucas and ALFRED 
Mason and Frouman; the trusty Gitmour, who was for 
five years Barrie’s banker; Captain Scorr and General 
FREYBERG; the LLEWELYN Davies boys entranced by 
Peter Pan stories in Kensington Gardens. The central 
figure remains, as it was so often called, a little “elusive,” 
and that is perhaps what it would have liked. 


London Charivari 
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A Polish Holiday 


One of the many interesting features of I Saw the Siege 
of Warsaw (Hopce, 12/6) is its perception of “order” as 
a predominant German passion. When, for instance, Mr. 
ALEXANDER PoLontvs, returning from England to Poland 
for a student’s holiday in August 1939, encounters a 
storm-trooper kicking a sick Jewess collapsed on a frontier 
platform, he explains that the man was not really sadistic— 
he merely preferred a tidy station to a reputation for 
humanity. The entry too of German machine-gunners 
into capitulated Warsaw in ambulances was obviously a 
tidier affair than a less surreptitious entry could have been. 
The new order subconsciously interests Mr. PoLontvs, 
though the passing of the old is his theme. The night- 
mare quality of both pervades this long, poignant, desultory 
diary: jottings set down in beleaguered Warsaw, in 
Russian-occupied Poland, in Latvian and Lithuanian 
prisons, and landed, as the major part of their author’s 
personal luggage, at Newcastle-on-Tyne at the end of 
October 1939. It is an unvarnished record, producing facts 
as facts and hearsay as hearsay, and drawing few or no 
deductions. The reader will appreciate the facts and can 
draw the deductions for himself. 





The Farm Called Britain 


So little did it occur to our forefathers that one could 
grow crops without dung, that “manure thyself’? was the 
natural admonition of GEORGE HERBERT to a country flock 
preparing its heart for the reception of the Word of God. 
Mr. MicHAEL GRAHAM, trying to revive this very necessary 
conviction of the value of humus, skips the faithless 





“Very well, then. If they drop any H.E.s you ignore 
them, and if they drop any incendiaries WE ignore them.” 
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G. L. Stampa, April 25th, 1917. 


generation that has stimulated crops with chemicals and 
robbed the land of its capital value, and dedicates Soil 
and Sense (FABER, 7/6) “to good old men and_ boys 
who heed them.” Yet everyone who would like to see the 
countryside restored to its primacy of place—not only in 
war-time but for good—should read this delightful expo- 
sition of the first principles of food-production and of a 
farming that feeds not this crop or that but the soil itself. 
The author is particularly knowledgeable about the use and 
abuse of temporary pasture, following ELLiot, the greatest 
expert on “lea farming” in his addition of deep-rooting 
herbs, such as chicory, to grass. But we hark back to 
bullocks and wheat-straw in the end, and the overriding 
need of replacing in the soil everything we take out of it. 





All Weathers 


It is no legend that the sailor, ashore or afloat, has always 
been a spinner of good yarns; and now Best Stories of the 


Navy (FaBeER, 8/6) should prove too that he is a first-class 
writer of the King’s English. Lieut.-Commander THomas 
Wooproore, R.N., qualifies his title by saying that the 
best will never be published because “they are told—and 
handed down in wardroom, gunroom, or messdeck—but 
never before an outsider.” That may be, but these twenty- 
seven stories by nineteen naval writers do not smack of 
second-best. “‘Sea-Wrack” begins magnificently with his 
story of an artist drafted to a destroyer as officer’s steward. 
‘““BaRTIMEUS” ends bravely and rather sentimentally with 
a girl’s trip to Dunkirk. The other stories are mostly about 
old war-days and the Navy’s watchful waiting peace. 
“TARFRAIL” writes of bad weather, T. A. PowEtu of a 
ship’s monkey, GILBERT HackrorD-JoNnES of the agonies of 
first command. The editor and MorLEy RosBeErts supply 
fun and irony, and “Kiaxon” shows that there are other 
gallantries besides “action in face of the enemy.” It isa 
notable collection showing that blood is not the sole price 
of Admiralty. 
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“A first-class workman's ticket to Hayford, please.” 


The Truth About the Tooth 


By Smith Minor 


poeple always write for the same 
reason, becorse if he does, they 
don’t. For instence, even in my short 
carear I have found out five (5) reasons 
why I write, all diferent, and proberly 
other authers have other ones. Any- 
way mine are, 7.¢.: 
(1) for money. 
(2) for England. 
(3) for fame.* 
(4) becorse something hapens, or 
else you get a thort, that simply 


| WONDER if the reader thinks 





*I have not got any yet. Auther. 





“bursts for expreshun,” as they say, 
this meaning that you have been borne 
with the Writing Instinckt or have a 
reletive who was. (Note. I haven’t a 
relative who was.) 

(5) To do good. 

Well, this time it is No. 5, becorse I 
want to do good to a class of poeple 
who I think nead more incouridgement 
than they generelly get, i.e., Tooth 
Suferers. Say you are going to a 
doctor, what hapens, your friends are 
simperthetic, but say you are going to 
a dentist, what hapens, as like as not 
they laufh! 
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Now I hope the gentle reader is not 
a Tooth Suferer, but if he or she is I 
want to tell him or her at once to be of 
good chear. In fact, I feal sure he or 
she will be by the time this article is 
over. Dumb spearo spairo, which I 
think is right, but am not sure as I’ve 
lost the back of the dicshunery I got it 
out of, anyhow, it means, keap your 
pecker up. 

All Tooth Suferers have sad faces, 
but on the other hand, all poeple with 
sad faces are not Tooth Suferers. To 
show you what I mean I will tell you 
about a conversashun I once had with 
my friend Green when he was looking 
like the last bannana. 

“What’s the matter?” I said. 

“Why shuold anything be 
matter?” he said. 

“Well, if that’s your ordinery face,” 
I said, ““you’d better change it.” 

Note. We often speak to each 
other like that, but we don’t mean it, 
being bossom friends, and acktually 
Green has a better face than mine, 
thuogh one side drops a bit. End of 
this note. 

“Tf you want the truth,” said Green, 
“T’ve jest lost some money.” 

“My hat,” I said, ‘‘no wonder you 
look like your name.” (The reader may 
remember it was Green.) ‘“‘How much 
have you lost?” I said. 

“A lot,” he said. 

“Yes, but how much?” I said. 

“Sixpence,” he said. 

Now sixpence may not seam a lot to 
you, of corse I don’t know, 


the 


“You may be living in a ditch 
Or on the other hand be rich,” 


but to us it is a big sum, why, even 
to lose tuppence down a drain makes 
one weap. (Green and I once lost tup- 
pence that way racing them along a 
road.) But sixpence equels halfa pound 
of not very good sweets or a quarter of 
a pound of corkers, that is, when you 
can get them, whitch of corse you 
can’t, or one-seventh of a white mouse. 
So no wonder Green looked like he did, 
thuogh all his teeth were in propar 
working order. 

But the next time he looked like the 
last bannana and I asked him to tell 
me why, he said, 

“One of my teeth is acheing.” 

Now I didn’t laufh, like I told you 
some poeple did, but all I said was, 
“Then it’s a good thing you’re not a 
snail,” which was interesting but not 
what you'd call simperthetick.* 

“Have you ever had a toothache?” 
he said. 

“No,” I said. 





* A snail has 14,175 teeth. Auther. 
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You may think it cewrious, but up 
to then I hadn’t. 

“T thort not,” he said. 

Mind you, I don’t mean I didn’t feal 
sorry for him, but what is a tooth, one 
thort, compaired with a broken leg ? 

Well, next day a funny thing 
hapened, I woke up with a toothache 
myself. As a matter of fact it wasn’t 
realy as funny as it seamed, becorse the 
same things often hapen to Green and 
me, I think it’s something to do with 
Asterolergy. Anyway, we were both 
born at two minites past five on a 
Thursday. One time we got Measels 
together, another time we both found 
threepence, and another time, honestly, 
we both drempt of lobsters. So you see 
it was proberly Green’s tooth that set 
mine acheing, if you get what I mean. 

‘“‘Hallo,” he said, as soon as he saw 
me, “what’s the matter with you?” 

“Do you remember asking me if I 
had ever had a toothache?” I said. 

Ves,” he said. 

“Well, now I have,” I said. 

“Good egg,” he said. 

“T can’t see that,” I said. 

“Well, it’s a good thing you’re not 
an clefant,” he said, ‘‘becorse then it 
might be a tusk.” 

“Oh,” I said. 

Of corse the Tooth Suferers this 
article is written for must not think 
that the only comfit I am going to give 
them is te show how much worse they 
wuold be if they were elefants or snails, 
but it won’t harm them to remember 
that they wuold be. No, the real 
comfit is coming a bit later, thuogh I’ve 
got to admit not at once. 

Well, after that we tried to go on 
doing things as ushual, keaping on 
hoping that the other one’s tooth 
wuold stop acheing so that one’s own 
wuold stop, too, and presently there 
came a momint when I was filled with 
fasle hope, becorse, look! Green was 
smiling! 

““T say, are you better?” I said. 

“No,” he said. 

“Then why are you smiling?” I 
said, 

‘T advise you to, too,” he said. 

“Why?” I said. 

“Becorse the Maths Master caught 
me giving a little winse,” he said, “‘and 
he said, ‘Are you in pane, Green?’ 
and I said, ‘A little, sir,’ and he said, 
‘Where, Green?’ and I said, ‘In my 
tooth, sir,’ and he said, ‘That is 
strange, Green, for the pane of the boy 
is ushually in his stommack,’ and then 
he said, ‘If it gets worse, Green, you 
had better report it.’ ” 

“T still don’t see why that makes you 
smile,” I said, becorse you’d think 
wuoldn’t you, that it wuold work the 
other way round. 
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“The things you don’t see, Smith, 
wuold astonnish even a blind-worm,” 
he said. ‘Thanks to Old Mathy we are 
now Marked Men, and unless we buck 
up our faces someone else will ask us 
what’s the matter, and we will have to 
report it, and we'll be bundled off 
to the dentist.” 

“Oh,” I said. 

Now althuogh you never mind any- 
body else going to the dentist, and all 
you say to them is, “Don’t worry, it’ll 
soon be over,” it’s very diferent when 
you are the one to go. You pichure the 
dentist’s door with its shining plate, 
which you have passed so often with- 
out a thort in hapier days, and then the 
door opening, and a glumb man taking 
your hat, and then being shone into a 
room filled with waiting, wispering 
poeple. And every time the door 
opens you jump up as if a bomb was 
under you, only to find it is someone 
else’s turn, while yours still Lies 
Ahead. But at last the door opens, 
after you have got up so often that this 
time you don’t, and the glumb man 
says, “Smith Minor,” and before you 
know it you are folowing him along a 
passidge as slowly as you c4n, wishing 
you had led a better life, if you know 
what I mean, and thruogh a door, and 
there is the dentist all in white like a 
ghoast with his fossips up his sleave, 
and standing by his Chair whitch 
seams to be saying, “Come along, 
you can’t turn back now, I’ve got 
you!” 

Don’t forget, 
pichure. 

Well, after I’d pichured it like that 
I desided that Green was right, and I 


that’s what you 
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smiled like he was.doing. Sometimes 
I even laufhed, and once when I was 
laufhing a door opened and the Maths 
Master came out. 

“Ah, Smith Minor,” he said, ‘‘and 
prey what is the joke?” 

“Jest something I hapened to think 
of, sir,” I said. 

“Come, let me hear it,” he said. 

“A rabbit on a bycycle,” I said, it 
being the first thing I cuold find. 

‘Dear me,” he said, ‘‘how little we 
know of the inner thorts of youth. You 
are fealing quite well?” 

“Birsting with health, sir,” I said. 

“Cewriously, so is your friend 
Green,” he said. 

Well, we kept it up for two days, 
“smiling at greaf,’ as Shakespeare 
wuold say, but in the words of another 
poet* 


“Not e’en a King cuold hide the 
truth 
If it shuold be an acheing tooth,” 


and so at last the momint came when 
we had to give in and let the world 
know. 

Now I am not going to harow the 
reader with our thorts, as a matter of 
fact he has already read them and can 
do so again if he wants to by going 
back a bit, thuogh why shuold he? 
Once is enoufh! No, instead I am going 
to tell him what hapened when Green 
and I acktually went to the dentist, 
going together becorse our apointments 
were next to each other, and we thort 
that the one who felt best cuold help 
the one who felt worst back. 





* Green. 


“That you, Mavis? Could you round up a few girl friends?” 








Well, now listen!. 

(1) It wasn’t a glumb man who let 
us in, it was a nice-looking maid. 

(2) The other poeple in the waiting- 
room didn’t wisper, they torked in 
ordinery voices about tennis. 

(3) After they had gone we found a 
lot of copies of Punch, whitch of corse 
cheared us no end. 

(4) When the Momint arived and the 
maid took me to the dentist’s room, I 
going first, we having tossed, of corse 
Green and me, not me and the maid, 
I found the dentist looked like Ham- 
mond, and he said, “Hallo, glad to 
meat. you, thuogh I don’t supose 
youre glad to meat me,” and I said, 
“Oh, I don’t know,” and he said, 
“That’s the spirrit, now let’s have a 
look at that silly tooth, by the way do 
you coleckt stamps?” and I said, 
“Don’t I!” and he said, “Well, I’ll 
tell you some I’ve got that I'll bet 
you haven’t, take a chair.” 

(5) And, beleive it or not, he’d 
finnished stopping my tooth before 
he’d stopped finnishing about his 
stamps!! ; 

“You don’t mean it’s all over!” I 
said, when it was, fairly dizzy with 
astonishment. 

“T can’t think of anything more,” 
he said. 

“But it didn’t hurt!” I said. 

“Well, I’m blowed!” he said. 

Of corse, I tipped the wink to Green 
before he went in, and he came out as 
dizzy as I did. 

Mind you, one’s got to be honest. I 
expeckt it does hurt a little sometimes, 
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and one of my uncles once came back 
with a face the size of a football. But 
you can bet your boots it won’t be a 
patch on what you think it will be, 
and, once again beleive it or not, you 
may even find you enjoy it ! 

Green and I did, anyway. 


° °o 


Visitors 


HE Englishman hates visitors 
because he never expects them. 
When they spoil an afternoon’s 
sleep or gardening he is always 
surprised. The Englishwoman hates 
them because she does. She is fatal- 
istic. She knows that certain things 
will bring them on. She will say to 
her husband: “I knew if I washed 
my hair—dried my vests in_ the 
drawing-room—tried to find out what 
is wrong with the scullery sink—some- 
one would call.” It is no use telling her 
not to wash her hair nor dry her vests, 
because try how one will there is 
always an undignified situation that 
will produce a visitor. 
For some reason visitors, though 
universally disliked, are generally well 
treated. I saw one the other day 


putting two teaspoonfuls of sugar into 
her third cup of tea and the hostess 
smiled. So did the Spartan boy when 
the fox gnawed his vitals—an example 
I always try to remember when I have 
visitors. 

I have only known one family 
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who were strategically and tactically 
superior to visitors. The Browns lived 
in a little house with glass doors on the 
top of a hill, and anyone approaching 
could be seen well in advance. On the 
alarm “Visitors” all the young Browns 
would be over the back hedge before 
the bell rang, while only the very 
swiftest visitor could catch a glimpse 
of Mrs. Brown disappearing into the 
thicket. Of course Mr. Brown stayed 
behind, but he was always asleep and 
rather deaf and did not wake up unless 
he was shaken, and this visitors, being, 
like all bullies, cowards at heart, never 
dared to do. 

But few people are as fortunate as 
the Browns, though all would like to 
be. That is why Hitler, knowing of this 
long-pent-up rage, may well hesitate 
to give Englishmen and Englishwomen 
the opportunity for once of treating 
visitors as they deserve. 
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“Fifteen million copies of a leaflet, ‘ What 
to do about gas,’ are to be distributed to 
every household.”—Lancashire Paper. 


All except one should be placed in a 
neat bundle by the dustbin. 
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Rod of Iron 


“The Duke of Kent visited an ordnance 
dep6t in the Northern Command where 
mechanized military units are kept in 
order.”—Daily Paper. 









































“Yes, I’m devoting every inch of space to food production this year.” 
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